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From the Castleton, Vt. Statesman. 
AN ADDRESS. 
NO, I, 


To Wiuuiam Samvet C. Loveranp, Ep-|' 


D. BarsBer, Hows, Martin 
Furnt, and Jostan Risine. 


You are my fellow-citizens. Asa fellow-citizen I 
address you. In doing thisI make no apology. You 
are the principal leaders of a class in this State, who 
call themselves antimasons—who have charged three 
thousand of our citizens as principals or accomplices 
in the commission of the most infamous crimes. Un- 
der your guidance, and with your approbation, a po- 
litical party has been organized, the avowed object of 
which is, to exclude from public confidence, all the 
members of asociety, not only of this State, but the 


whole United States. Against, at least, one hundred | 


thousand of American freemen, you have preferred 
charges, which, if trae, would subject them to the 
deepest infamy. By your direct assertions as public 
writers and orators, as chairmen, secretaries or mem- 
bers of vonventions, as reputed leaders of a party, in 


the eye of the public, you are responsible accusers. | 
_ As such I address you. 


By a wise construction of" our Constitution, the 
liberty of the press is:guaranteed to every member of 


‘this community. All are at liberty to express their 


sentiments through its medium, on all subjects of a 
public character. All our public societies and institu- 
tions are, and of right ought to be, liable to its just 


scrutiny. Among others, the Masonic society should | 


not be exempt. No man can question your right to dis- 
cuss the principles of that society; and of a fair state- 
ment of its operative effects upon community, no man 
can justly complain. But when men, under cover of 
this right, prefer charges against a society which are 
false,—charges calculated to dishonor, not only the 
public, but the private character of its members,— 
eharges which declare them enemies to our common 
country, who should be placed without the pale of pub- 
lic confidence, as Freemen, and without the pale of the 
church, as christians,—when men make these false 
charges, they stand subjected to just reproach. With 
your sanction have these charges been made,—to this 
reproach you justly stand subjected. 

In your national address you place the members 
of the Masonic society on the footing of foreigners, 
who are constitutionally excluded from the privileges 
of citizens. You say,‘ By stronger resons,’ than ex- 
ist in the case of foreigners, * Freemasons are dis- 
qualified’ for civil trusts. ‘ There is no government 
so adverse to ours’ (the American,) ‘ as thers’ (the 
Masonic) ‘is, and none which punishes defection 
from aliegiance with less ceremony and severer pen- 
alties.” ‘Every man,’ who is a Mason, ‘by the 
slearest intimations of civil prudence, is disqualified 


have charged them with the crime of perjury. 


cannot safely be our Generals, for they are bound 
even in behalf of a foreign enemy to stay the uplift- 


ed sword of their country’s battle.’ ‘They cannot || 


safely be our negotiators for peace, against the ne- 
gotiator of a foreign enemy, 1f he be a Mason, for 
the are bound to look on his enemies as their ene- 
mies.” * They cannot safely be our legislators, for 
Masonry expressly permits them to engage in mean 
party strife, and CONSPIRACIES against the govern- 
ment.’ ‘They cannot be our executive officers, for 
| they are bound to aid a brother, &c. whether right or 


wrong.’ * They cannot be our judges oar jurymen, 
‘because they are bound to an unlawful partiality, in 
all matters of difference between their brethren and 
the uninitiated.’ ‘To this government’ (the Ameri- 
ean) * Freemasonry is wholly opposed.’ * The abus- 
es of which we complain,’ i.e. Freemasonry, ‘involve 
the hignest crimes of which man can be guilty, be- 
cause they indicate the deepest malice.’ » 

It has been asserted, that the object of the Masonic 
society ‘is to acquire unlimited power, and to control 
the government and affairs of the whole civilized 
‘world.’ And again the charge has been made, that 
the society embraces principles, which * allow of adul- 


tery, and enjoins slander, persecution, oppression, 
revenge and murder’ 


Refer back to these extracts, and see what you have 
done.—You have charged three thousand citizens of 
this State, and one hundred thousand freemen of the 
‘United States, with crimes of the darkest die. You 
have charged them witk the crime of Treason. You 
have charged them with the crime of Murder. You 
You 
have imputed to them the most corrupt principles and 
motives of action. As judges and jurors, you have as- 
cribed to thém areadiness to pronounce their deci- 
sions from motives of criminal partiality and lips 
stamped with perjury—as officers in our army, you 


have represented them willing to betray their country 

in the day of battle;—as Jegislators, you have pro- 
‘nounced them ‘willing to engage in conspiracies 
against their government;'—as executive officers, you 
have accused them of a willingness to ‘ connive at 
crimes and to rescue the guilty.’ 


For months past, these alicgations have been spread 
out before the public, through your means, or by vour 
approbation. You have pronounced them criminals of 
the most infamous character. [In making these char- 
ges, you have wronged these men. You have know- 
ingly, willingly, wilfully wronged them. You have 
wronged them with malice aforethought—without the 
fear of God. 


When you accused these men as criminals,you knew 
you were guilty of the basest slander. When you re- 
commended that they be degraded from their stations 
as citizens, and treated as foreigners, you knew you 


were guilly of recommending disgraceful oppression.— |}. 


When you recommended that the privilege of self 
representation should be withheld from them, yeu con- 
nived at a flagrant violation of our Constitution and the 
rights of man, When you recommended that the right 
of self-defence be withdrawn from them, and affirmed 


liberty. 


You have wronged these men; you have 
‘wronged your country. 


It is in vain that you attempt to palliate your con- 
duct, by saying that these charges are not preferred 
‘against Masons but against Masonry. This protesta- 
tion but shows, that even yourselves, are ashamed of 
your charges. Even you seek for a drop of water to 
cool'your consciences. You have preferred these char- 
ges against all members of the Masonicsociety. Up- 
‘on those members do you purpose to take ‘ ven- 
geance.’ In calling a company ‘a band of robbers,’ 
you cal! every member of that company ‘ a robber.’— 
The persecutors of the Christians of the 16th century 
held this same language, that ‘it was not against 
hereti-s,bat against heresy, that they were contend- 
_ing.’——But in order to destroy heresy, they must first 
‘burn the heretics. In imitation of them, you talk of 
‘destroying Masonry, but as a convenient consequence 
_Masons must pay the first sacrifice. Your attempted 
‘distinction between Masons and Masonry is no distinc- 
‘tion. You have preferred these charges against Ma- 
‘sons, you cry out for ‘ vengeance’ upon Masons, all 
‘your efforts are against Masons, of them you ask 
‘tribute. Their fathers never taught them to pay tribute 
te foreign depredators on their rights —why should 
‘they implicitly submit then to the unhallowed ravages 
of a domestic power. 


Sirs, am a plain-spoken man. Whateverl may 
say to you, shall be told ia sincerity and openness of 
heart, in fearlessness and candor. - 

A RUTLAND COUNTY FREEMAN. | 


BALTIMORE CONVENTION, 

We give to-day the proceedings of the convention at 
Baltimore, with the acceptance of Mr. Wirt of the 
nomination for the Presidentship. It is a pleasant 
farce throughout, and Mr. Wirt’s elaborate and argu- 
mentative reply will be read with a smile by the look- 
ers-on of all parties. His accidental presence at Balti- 
more—his previous ignorance of the objects of the an- 
timasonic association —his little thought about Mason- 
ry for thirty years—his long retirement from the busi- 
ness of this busy world—his confined observation dur- 
ing his official protectorship of the laws—laws se 
grossly violated in the abduction of Morgan—his sud- 
den dismay at the recital of that outrage by a member 
of the convention, and his immediate horror of Ma- 
sonry—an institution which he had hitherto fondly 
cherished upon the recommendation of Washington, 
like a viper in his bosom—his consequent prompt un- 
swearing of all his former oaths—his determination te 
assert the supremacy of the laws—and. to athere 
through good report and evil report to the great hum- 
bug—present points of dramatic interest not to be met 
with in any comedy extant—not even in that of Le 
Tartuffe. — 

There are other incongruities in the notable reply, 
which should be pointed to the reader’s attention. 
Although we find Mr. Wirt abandoning his principles 
and his obligations at an hour's notice, he tells us— 


* Not only have I never sought the office, but I have 


— {long since, looked at it with far more of dread tham 
that they were not to he trusted as soldiersin war, oF | desizg,’ tle tellsthe convention how happy he is te 


fer offices of power and honor. ‘ They (Masons) |j citizens in peace, you aimed a blow at the vital root of | 


at they seck to disturb no portion of the 
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tended the converts in New York—pohs at his consci- || 


siuded to ‘ strike while the iron 
party, he concluded to ‘strike while the iron is hot’--| ang according to a subsequent statement, that 


his reward, down upon the nail !!! 


your remarks in relation to your charges against the 


_ yeason to apprehend, because you knew the dileroma in 
_which any one would involve himself by so doing. nel 


Ser, therefore, you are perfectly satisfied, leaving te involve himself Y so doing.’ 
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peaceable and virtuous citizens of our country in the 
enjoyment of those social rights which are secured to 
them by their constitution and laws,’ while they are 
aiming at the disfranchisement of so large a portion of 
our ‘ peaceable and virtuous citizens’ as the Masons. 


He accepts the office,not to subserve the interests of a 
party,or promote party objects,but to assert the supre- 
macy of those laws which he is informed have been so 
grossly violated. We did not, indeed, expect so sin- 
cere an avowal of ignorance from a gentleman who 
has so long been before the public—whose habits of 
social intercourse and the extent of whose official busi- 
ness ought to have made him acquainted long since 
with these facts; facts which no lawyer’s clerk in the 
most remote quarter of the Union but must have been 
long since fully acquainted with. Y. Standard. 


Tur Barcatn.— The Convention secretly com- 


for his conversion! He accordingly takes him into a}. 
ptivate room tells him the great success that has at- 


| public to judge, with what kind of grace Mr. Sayles 


comes forward and charges you with lying in particu- 
lar items when he has, by his own testimony substanti- 
ated the substance of all you had stated. c 
Again you say ‘as it respects your original state- 
ment you have nothing to retract;.and Mr. Sayles 
may father the whole or a part just as he pleases.’ 
Which one of your particular statements or how 
many of your ‘ particular items,’ if any, you mean to 
have considered as belonging to your original state- 
ment, Iam at a loss to determine. Your first state- 
ment, the one in your address to your church, is all 
comprised within the narrow compass of three short 
lines. The second statement, the one in the note to 
the address, is considerably enlarged, and the third 


statement, the one in the address to the Grand Lodge, 
is swelled by ‘particular items,’ to a paragraph of 


is not any of them, that will come so near to the * Bear. 
‘Story,’ as to contain too truths to one lie, “ey 


| among tl l d tribes, thought t 
entious serup'es—laughs at his assertion, that his be| 


knowledge of Masonry, and of Masons, (such as 
Washington, and his compeers,) had never permitted | 
‘him to suspect that there was any thing wrong in it, 
or that it had ever been made use of for political pur- 


no way to.get-dito and || contains an assertion altogether unwarrantable. It 
poses— ‘ 
‘offers nomination for the unequivocally declares, ‘ have evidence that William) 


FICE IN THE WORLD, if he will consent to be con- 
verted on the spot! 


Neyer having dreamed of so great advancement, 


-and being ambitious of notoriety, even if itmust come. 


at the price of infamy—and knowing full well that he| 
should never be nominated to that office by any other 


and so becomes a convert to antimasonry—and takes | 


If any one thinks this an unfair representaton of the 
matter, let him read Mr. Wirt’s letter of acceptance, 


sand see if any other reasonable construction can be put 


upon it.—Batavia Times. 


REV. “MOSES THACHER. 


’T'am again under the necessity of noticing some of 


Grand Lodge of Rhode Island. It seems to be under- 
stood, from aught that appears tu the contrary, that 
until the latter part of the year 1828 or the early part 
of the year 1829, I was the only person in New Eng- 
land who ever heard of any outrage supposed to have 
been committed by the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island 


and that all, which has since been heard on the sub- 
ject, has, in fact no other foundation, than the recital 


of a loose conversation, which was had with me more || 
than 24 years ago in the western part of New York. 


For the truth of this conversation, neither you nor | 


foundation. Nevertheless, after quoting me in the Tel- 
egraph of Sept. 3d. as being the author of the report, 
you say in your address to the Grand Ledge, that * as 
Mr. Sayles is called a man of honor, you presume he 
wilknot deny the statement which he made to you, 
there being abundant evidence that he has made the 
same to several other persons. He will likewise 
doubtless be able to give his authority, as you under- 
stood him that one of the parties concerned, was a 
relative of either himself or his wife, you did not —_ 
recollect which.’ 

In the Telegraph of Sept. 24, you go on to say that 
‘so far as you are cencerned, he [Mr. Sayles] has vol- 
‘antarily come forward and acknowledged himself the 
father of the report. This was more than you had any 


»|;mitted, that I did report to you, the substance of 


,}|forward at the same time, and ‘ charge you with lying 
nor any one else has been able to discover the slightest 


}competent knowledge of the faetsto set the subject 


‘ pretty well for an Indian,” although the ‘truths’ should | 
‘relate to’ points not very essential, and the ‘lies,’ to! 
the main point to be established. 


As to your first statement, the very first line of it, 


Morgan i is not the first who had fallen a victim to Ma- 
sonic vengeance,’ and this declaration appears to have 
been made, ‘without the least equivocation, mental re- 
_ servation or secret evasion of mind whatsvever.’ Ac- 
| cording to the residue of the statement, that victizn 
was a man, who was ‘ put out of the way,’ that is, se- 
cretly murdered by the Grand Lodge of a neighboring | 


neighboring State, was the State of Rhode Island. 
Now, according to, your own showing, it is not true that 
you ever had any evidence, that William Morgan was 
not tle first who had fallen a victim to Masonic ven- 
gqance, pr that © any man, had ever been secretly 
murdered by the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island. For, | 
if I can understand you, you do not pretend, that you! 
ever had the shadow of any evidence on this saiiets 
except the suggestion from me of the conversation be- 
fore ailuded to inthe State of New York, and you know 
‘perfectly well, that the bare suggestion of sucha re- 
port under existing circumstances, could never be re- 
ceived as evidence of murder, without some other ev- 
idence or circumstance to corroborate it. 


But suppose I have voluntarily come forward and ad- 


‘such a’ conversation, in the State of New York, as 
;might very well, have put you or any one else, upon a 
careful enquiry into the state of the facts, does it fol- 
low, that 1 could not, with any ‘ kind of giace’ come 


inthe particular items,’ which went to make np a 
conclusion, altogether different from the one which the 
nature of the case and the character of the conversa- 
tion had warranted ? 


‘The truth is, there might be no end to the mischiefs, 
which would be brought upon society, if a person 
might, be permitted to go on, and lie, without restraint 
and without end, in ‘ particular items,’ especially when 
he might think thatthe only individual, who had a 


right before the public, was so situated, that he could 
not come out, andspeak the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, without involving himse/f in a 
dilemma. That you have been venturing upon mistak- 
en ground, is greatly to be feared, from your own ac- 

knowledgment that the admission, which I had made, 
‘was more than you had reason to apprehend, be- 
cause you knew the dilemma, in which any one would 


But this is not the only instance, i in whieh you have 
been caught tripping in your statements to the public: 
You ought to have learned from sad experience, that 
this lying in ‘ particular items,’ has, fora long time, 
been one of your worst bestting sins; and it would be 
in view of this circumstance alone, if from no other, 
that I should be perfectly satisfied, to leave the public 
to jadge between your statement and mine, in relation 
to this whole subject. 

In fact, if your character for truth and veracity had 
stood fair, you would have done something towards 
fortifying my statements, by proclaiming abroad, as 
you did in your address to the Grand Lodge of Rhode 
Island, that your author ‘ was called a man of honor, 
and that you presumed, he would not deny the state- 
ment he made to you, there being abundant evidence 


jthat he made the same to several] other perrons.’— 
more than fifty lines. But it is of no sort of conse. | 


quence which of these statements you choose to call’ 
missions John C. Spencer, to negotiate with Mr. Wirt || 


jyour * original statement;’ for I may safely say, there | 


But you cannot be insensible, that notwithstanding the 
high stations you have sceupied before the public, 
your character for probity and honor, does not stand 
so‘well with the world, as it ought tu do. You know 
how much of prevarication and duplicity, were found 
in your case as established by the report of St. Ai- 
ban’s Lodge. You know what bitter complaints have 
been brought against you, by the Church, on the score 
of misrepresentations, and how many unfavorable re- 
ports, have been made by investigating committees, 
which have so far became matters of record, so as to 
be easily handed down from one generation to another, 
to the latest posterity. You know what unhallowed 
measures you have resorted to, to enable the minority 
of aChurch to expel the majority, and to exclude them 
from the privileges of the Sanctuary and the rights of 
the coumunion Table. Youknow the nature of all 
the censures that have been heaped upon vou by the | 
results of the different Ecclesiastical Councils which 
have been held in your Parish. You know, with what 
fabulous statements from the Pulpit, you once attempt- 
ed to deceive your church and people concerning the 
Mason’s armory in Soston, and what a series of absurd- 
ites and domonstrations of guilt were fairly made out 
against you by the elegant numbers of Fenelon. You 
know that you are atthis moment at open war with 
nearly every Clergyman of respectable standing inthis 
section of the country, and with nearly every ‘Theolog- 
ical Seminary, throughout the Union. You know how 
you have proclaimed in the face of the Universe, that 
you onee voluntaily took upon yourself seven great 
oaths in Masonry, and that sixteen smaller oaths were 
contained in one of these big ones, and that you have 
likewise voluntarily violated themall. You know with 
what signal injustice, you have misrepresented the prin- 
ciples of Masonry, and the character of Masons—even 
your antimasonic friend,'the Bev. Mr. Ferguson, in his 
six letters, published with the proceedings of one of 
your Ecclesiastical Councils,says, ‘if you have not been 
more faithful, in representing the interior of the Lodge, 
than in your representations of the private deliberations 
of the Council, there may yet be hope for Masonry; 
for the Council has been grossly misrepresented.’ 

New, one would naturaliy conclude, from a single 
glance at this aggregate of cases, that your offences, in 
so many of the rélations of life, had been such, that 
you oughtnet any longer to claim the Benefit of Cler- 
gy or the suffrages of the People’ 


But some have been ready to enquire, why it is that 
you have all at once abandoned your warfare against so 
dignified a body as the Grand Lodge of a neighboring 
State, and have taken up the cudgels to fight your bat- 
tles in single combat with a solatary individual? Per- 
mit me to answer the enquiry. You have, among oth- 
er things, an old grudge growing out of the some- 
what notorious affair of the Factory Giri. 1 willre- 
late the facts as well as I can, and youshall correct me 
in the next Telegraph, if 1 happen to mistake them. 

According to the best of my recollection, it was your 
practice at that time, in your attempts at revivals, (you 
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know that now you have altogether done with revivals 
except to argue against them) you hada circle (I 
think that was the name you gave it) of females, and — 
nsed to invite them to your house either individually or , 
collectively for religious improvement. 

One of the girls in my Factory, (I will give her name 
when called upon, if you will publish it in the Tele- 
graph .) being under concern,went to your house for in- 
struction. After finding herself alone with you in the 
room, you buttoned the door and blinded the windows, 

and remained in secret conclave with her, until her 
departure. After her return to the Factory, she rath- 
er unwittingly related to her companions in the mill, 
the kind of reception she had met with at the parson- 
age. This disclosure led to a_great deal of conversa- 
tion in the village. At length, I made known to you, 
the current report, and was not a little astonished to 
find that your only apology for this singular transaction 
was, that you buttoned the door lest your family should 
intrude upon you, and that you drew the curtains over 
the windows, lest some others without should look in- 
to the room, as they should be passing by. This same 
apology you likewise offered to one of my respectabie 
neighbors, if I can aceredit his own assertions. 

This was your mode of conducting revivals about 

that time, notwithstanding all who have taken the 
trouble to read the recent numbers of the Telegraph, 
know very well that you have lately been writing ag ainst 
revivals, against four day’s meetings, and against the 
degeneracy of all our Theological Institutions. 
- But seeing that you are determined to single me out 
for the gratification of a personal pique, and for the 
purpose of carrying on your attacks with the better suc- 
cess, you have propounded to me, a number of ques- 
tions, involving insinuations as wicked and false as they 
are infamous and base, I will put to you a few inter- 
rogatories on matters of fact, and request from you, a 
catagorical answer to them, as soon as convenient. 

Have you never visited a certain Mrs. 
in the absence of her husband? Did you not, during 
his long protracted absence, invite her to a seat in your 
chaise and carry her to Connecticut and back again in 
the absence of your wife? Within less than one year 
from that time, after the birth of a child, did not your 
past familiarity with this lady, lead to more or less talk 
and letter-writing, in town and out of town? and, in 
consequence thereof, did you not apply to her for a cer- 
tificate, setting forth that you was not the father of her 
child? Did you not state to her, that unless she would 
give you such a certificate, your christian character would 
be injured ? Did you not read or exhibit to one or more) 
persons, then members of your church, the same certifi- 
cate, or some other paper, which you pretended had been 
signed by her in relation to your being the father of the 
child? In consequence of your connexion with this af- 
fair, did not the female singers generally leave their se ats 
when she resumed her former place among the singers? 
And did you not go and entreat her not again to enter 
the seats of the singers, lest it should have an effect upon 
your preaching? Did not her husband, on his return, 
write you an indignant letter, for your ill treatment of 
his wife in his absence? And will you have t he goodness, 
either publicly to deny that you ever had such a certifi- 
cate or letter, or else publish the certificate in your paper 
printed at North Wrentham, and falsely called the Bos- 
ton Telegraph? Ido not mean to insinuate that you 
was the father of the child, but, that for some reason or 
other, best known to yourself, you thought it advisable 
to apply for a certificate. 

Again, on a former occasion, since the commencement 
for your strange ministrations in North Wrentham, did 
younot treat Mrs, ******* with great insult 
and abuse, in your own chaise, upon the public highway’ 

’ And on her disengaging herself from you, did you not 
offer a singular apology, and manifest a degree of. 
“altogether unaccountable?”? If you answer in the ne- 


— 


facts,--facts too indecent for me to make public, but a 
true copy of the certificate shall be at your service, 
provided yeu will publish the same, in your ‘‘excellent 
paper,’’ for the benefit of the Norfolk County Electors. 
If the cases I have already alluded to, shall not fur- 
nish a sufficiency of matter for the columns of the North 
Wrentham Boston Telegraph, I havea few more mat- 
ters and things in reserve, which I may hereafter think 
proper to bring forward on another occasion. This is 
the more important, as you are again holding yourself 
up, as a candidate for the office of Senator from the Dis- 
trict of Norfolk; and the Independent Electors of the 
County, require information on the subject. 


CALEB SALES. 
North Wrentham, Oct. 21, 1831. 


ANTIMASONRY AND THE CHURCH. 


Among the many pernicious consequences produced 
by the intolerant spirit of antimasonry, perhaps none 
are Of greater magnitude than the desecration it has 
caused in the churches into which it has been carried. 
{tis known probably to most of our readers, that a- 
mong the churches in this county,which have been sub- 
ject to its blighting influence, was tkat ut Hartford un- 
der the charge of Elder Witherill. Although the Ma- 
sons belonging to that church offered to withdraw from 
the lodge, as a conciliatory sacrifice to the feelings of 
their brethren, the ferocious spirit of antimasonry was 
not satisfied with this concession, but they, together 
with all members who would not join in their perse- 
cution, were excluded from a participation in those 
rights and privileges so highly valued by every profess- 
or of religion. Being thus driven from the commu- 
nion table, they and their friends, who were a minori- 
ty, seceded from the church, and applied for redress to 
their eeclesiastical brethren. A council was held at 
Hartford on the 24th ult. and to the honor of its mem- 


bers we record it, the minority were reinstated in their 


rights, recognized as the true church, and the majority 
excluded from fellowship. It may be proper to state, 
that the majority of the church had adopted some pe- 
culiar views of the Sabbath, with which we are unac- 
quainted, that may have had an influence in determin- 
ing the council to deny them fellowship. They are 
designated by the term Colverites, in consequence of 
entertaining the doctrines of Elder Colver, an individ- 
ual to whom recent’ events have given an unenviable 


\notoriety throughout the country.— Salem NW. ¥. Post. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


A correspondent communicates the fact, that the 
First Baptist Church, in the town of Burlington, in this 
county, has adopted the rule, to debarr from the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper such members thereof in 
good standing, as being Freemasons, will not publicly 
renounce the Institution. A case of this class oc- 
curred on Sunday, the 7th inst. when after the services 
had been closed and the audience dismissed by the offi- 
ciating Elder, the person thus debarred rose to address 
the brethren and sisters of the church on the subject of 
the grievance, and was immediately stopped by the in- 
terference of the Elder. Having been wronged, he 
was not permitted even to speak of the injury done to 
his feelings. The case, if not a new one in this coun- 
try, is deserving of severe reprehension; and we avow 
ourselves ready to give the proscribed and muzzled 
party a hearing before the public, he having been de- 
nied it on a fiting occasion. If such things are done in 
the green tree, what may not be expected in the 
cry ?—Cooperstown Journal. 


‘DEATH BY ANTIMASONRY,. 


_ A man in Canajoharie, N. Y. by the name of Joseph 
Walradt, a respectable farmer, recently committed sui- 
cide, by hanging himself while in a state of mental de- 


gative, I hold in my hands, a genuine certificate of the 


rangement. He became deranged in consequence of a 


i} Tuesday evening 


vote passed by the Reformed Dutch Charech in Canajo- 
harie, excluding from the communion adhering Freema- 
sons. Mr. Walradt was nota Mason, but was opposed 
to the passage of such a resolution, and not being able 
to prevent it, became troubled in spirit and soon after 
put a period to his existence. This probably we have a 
right to say comes from the spirit of antimasonry. At 
Jeast, as much right as the antis have to charge the 
wurder of Morgan upon the whole Masonic fraternity 
They say, that had it not been for the existence of the 
Masonic Institution, Morgan would not have been mur- 
dered—and we say, that had it not been for the fever- 
ish excitement which the antis have succeededjin pro- 
ducing on this subject, no such resolution as that above 
alluded to would have been introduced into the church at 
Canajoharie—Mr. W. would not have become deranged 
—and consequently would not have hung himself. So 
that in our opinion the antis now stand upon the same 
ground with the Masonic Fraternity. Both have been 
the occasion—though neither were actually guilty of 
the crime, of depriving a man of his life. They are 
equal we mean in regard to their being the cause of 
the loss of life. But in other respects we believe the 
antis have a vast deal more of iniquity to answer for.— 
They must be held accountable for the distarbance they 
have caused in the community—for the divisions and 
dissentions they have introduced into the domestic cir- 
cle, arraying the son against {the father and the father 
against the son—for the confusion and bickerings they 


temples erected for the worship of the most High, and 
which have in times past in general been the abodes of 
union, brotherly love and affection, but which christian 
graces have intoo many instances been compelled te 
make way for their opposites, hatred, malice and revenge. 
They will be held to answer for these and various oth- 
or misdemeanors, and when the honest portion of their 
party, and we believe there are many honest antimasons, 
come to look at the question calmly and dispassionately, 
they will wonder that they so long suffered themselves 
to be duped by the designing and unprincipled.—- Saco 
Democrat. 


The ‘swearing in’ of the delegates to the antimasonic 
Convention at Baltimore must have presented a pleasant 
farce to a disinterested spectator, acquainted with the 
facility with which these conscientious gentlemen swear 
into and out of their obligations.—N. Y. Standard.— 
[Swearing the delegates of a political Convention into 
office! LExtra-judicial swearing is an abomination!] 


FLATTERING PROSPECTS. 

As a specimen of the rapid increase of the Anti-De- 
cency faction at the north, a creditable gentleman from 
Rossie, St. Lawrence county, informs us, that antima- 
sonry last fall numbered precisely two and a half sup- 
porters in that town, and is expected to muster as much 
as a half a man at the approaching election! May ‘the 
blessed spirit? advance with similar rapidity in other 
places.— People’s Friend. 


3” We understand that Mr. Lathrop has written a 
letter to the Suffolk Committee, or some other equally 
respectable body. Why isit not published? Is it com- 
posed of extracts from the letters of Lincoln, Rush, and 
others? 
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POPULAR ZABBS. 


THE FIRST ERROR. | ! 
BY STACY G. POTTS. 


Mary Conway was the flower of her father’s 
family. She was young, and well do I remember 
she was beautiful. There is no object beneath 
the sun—nothing in this wide world, full as it is 
of alluremeants, rich as it is in glorious promises, 
and golden hopes, and spirit stirring dreams, that 
burns into the heart like the fresh vision of young 
angelic loveliness, in the hey day of the passions. 
There is something so pure and innocent, and ho- 
ly in the mild lustre of her eye; something so 
heavenly in the soft and gentle smiles that play 
upon her cheek and lips; so much etherial graceful- 
ness in her form; so manyattractions round her, 
that it seems to me a beholding intelligence from the 
court above would bend a moment to contemplate 
and consider, before he flew from the eternal 
throne to enter the crime of idolatry against her 
youthful worshipper, in the moment that he lost 
the recollections of his Creator in gazing apon 
her. I look back through a mist of years, but I 
‘see no object beyond it more distinctly than Mary 
Conway. 

She was married early in youth, advantageously 
and happy; in «ge and fortune her partner was 
entirely suitable for her; their minds too were si- 
wilar, above the ordinary cast. firmly moulded, 
full of sensibility, delicacy and spirit. And the 
morning of their matrimonia! life wore every pre- 
sage of a long, and delightful, and quiet day of 
joy. It seemed bright toothers, itseemed doub- 
ly flattering to them; and lost in the plenitade of 
their happiness, they forgot, if it had ever entered 
their minds, how much care and caution, what 
watchfulnes and forbearance, what kindness and 
prudence were necessary to secure the peace and 
tranquility they now enjoyed. Love does not 
burn always with the brightness of its first light, 
but it often grows more and more deep, sincere 
and unchanged as time rolls away. The feelings 
remain as tender and susceptible, after the 
shield that protected them from every unkind 
word oract has been broken. 

The business on which they were engaged was 
a prosperous one; and Henry wasa manof bu- 
siness, indastrious, attentive and intelligent. 
one who spoke of them prophesied that 
they would realized a splendid independence .-- 
They were the pride of the village. But how small 
a matter sometimes gives an unexpected direc- 
tion to the fortunes of kingdoms, cities and in- 
dividuals! It happened one afternoon, several 
months after her marriage, that Mary had 
a little tea party, at which several of the matrons 
of the village were present, and as is often the 
case a long and learned dissertation on the man- 
ner of managing husbands.had here oeen given al- 
ternately by one and other; husbands and pru- 
dent wives know what such amount to, and of 
how much value they are to young house keepers. 
Unfortunately Henry returned in the evening, 
fatigued and weary, in both body and mind, 
with the labors of the day, and took his seat at 
the table. His favorite dish was not there. He 
enquired for if, ina style that perhaps, that savor- 
ed a little of reproach: it was unintentional. Ma- 
ry was in the presence of her self constituted pre- 
eeptors; she was ashamed to appear too submis- 


wounded by her husband’s manner; she replied | 


as she thought spiritedly; but it was really harsh. 
Henry cast a single glance acfoss the table, push- 
ed back his plate and’ rising, left the room. It 
was the first error. They were both sensible of 


it in a moment; but who should make the first 


concession, where both were plainly wrong? 

As Henry walked down the street engaged in 
unpleasant meditations, and enveloping himself 
in the gloom, a bright light from the upper win- 
dows of the village inn, attracted his notice; he 
stepped over,—a party of gay young men were 
about sitting down to supper; taey urged him to}| 


join the club; the temptation under the circum- 


stances of the case were all powerful. Supper 
over he delayed a little longer, and 4& little 
longer, taking his leave, liquor was introduced, 
and he drank; music came next, and cards fol- 


} lowed; though he did not join in the last, he look- 


ed on the games without abhorrence; the dread 
be had been brought up in of evil had been brok- 
en. 

Returning late at night, his spirits heated with 
wine, and recollection of his wife’s behaviour be- 
fore him; he found her retired——and passed the 
night in another room. ‘The morning brought a 
cool meeting, the formal interchange of a few 
words, and a parting without explanation or com- 
plaint. The seed of discontent was sown; it 
bore the fruit that might be expected. His home 
was no longer the centre of attraction to Henry. 
His tavern companions were gay, good humored 
and attractive; and he left the fireside of his own 
mansion, which no longer wooed him as zeal- 
ously and powerfully as the Alehouse club, of 
which he was soon the very centre of life.— 
‘The second error was committed. 

Though unseen by their friends, a dark cloud 
now brvoded over the fortunes of our young cou- 
ple. It gathered blackness until perceptible to 
every eye; and when it burst carried ruin and 
desolation with it. Driven tothe dangerous com- 
pany of dissipated, fashionable men, Henry con- 


‘\tracted all their habits; he became a drunkard 


and agambler. ‘Ihe domestic circle was desert- 
ed; andits obligations forgotten. Mary met her 
hushand’s ‘ harshness and faithlessness with re- 
proaches and bitterness; they both began in er- 
ror and continued so. These occasioned loud 
and long, and violent collisions; a fearful exam- 


ple was thus set before tbeir children, who grew 
up disobedient, violent and passionate. And 
though for many long years the impending bolt 
of ruin was stayed just abore their heads, at last 


it 

enry died a lingering and awful death. His 
estate was found to be insolvent; his children 
grew uptoruin; and Mary, the once beautiful 
and enchanting Mary Conway, ended her life in 
poverty and obscurity. ‘Thus fatalin tts direct 
and natural consequences was an error; a single 
error--the offspring rather of accidert than inten- 
tion. {leave the moral for others to trace out and 
apply. 


A learned young lady being asked at a tea te- 
ble if she used sugar, replied, ‘‘l have a diabolical 
invincible repugnance to sugar, for according to 
my sensible cogitations upon the subject, the fla- 
vosity of the sugar nullifies the flavosity of the 
tea, and renders it vastly obnoxious.” 


FINGER. 


— 


The lives of the Players.--By John Galt, Esy. 
author of ‘‘the life of Byron,” *‘Annals of the 
Parish,” &c. in two volumes. Boston, F. S. 
Hill, 1931. : 

The variety of scenes in the life of even an or- 
dinary stager, cannot fail to impart to it an inter- 
est which will rarely be found attached to any 
other walk of life; hence, the most plain and 
simple relation of his history, cannot fail to inter- 
est and instruct the reader. But when these rich 
materials have passed through the hands of a man 
of Mr. Galt’s genius and sprightly humor, they 
receive a polish which elevates them to the high- 
est rank of light and amusing biography. Indeed 
we have seen no similar work that has delighted 
us so much as these volumes; the innumerable 
jests and pleasantries which crowd their pages, 
are, most of them, specimens of refined wit and 
vivacity, unconnected with anything that could 
offend the most delicate ear. We cannot refrain 
from copying a few of the many capital jokes 
with which Mr. Galt has studed his pages. 


‘It was not until after the Restoration that 


| Women were permitted to appear on the English 


stage; and our present subject, Edward Kynas- 
ton, the fellow apprentice of Betterton, is famed 
for having worn his petticoates with remarkable 
elegance and propriety. The ancient custom. 
however, of bringing on male gentlewomen was 
not always without perplexities. On one occ2- 
sion, probably with reference to Kynaston, and 
still spoken of among the players with merriment, 
Charles IT. came a little before his time, and not 
finding the actors ready, sent to inquire the cause 
ofthe delay. Upon which the manager, as his 
wisest course, told his Majesty the truth, and 
with all becoming respect, informed him that. the 
Queen was not shaved,—an ineident that might- 
ily amused the Defender of the Faith.” 


Quin.--‘* A poor poet, (Bayes) had placed a 
tragedy in his hands one night behind the scenes, 
while he was still dressed for the character he 
had performed. Quin pat the manuscript into 
his pocket and forgot it. The bard having al- 
lowed some time to elapse, sufficient for the read- 
ing of the piece, called one morning to know what 
wasits doom. Quin gave some invented reason for 
its not being proper for the stage; the author ‘re- 
quested that it might be given back to him.— 
“There,” said Quin, * it hes on the window.”-- 
But Bayes, on going to take it up, found a come- 
dy, and his was a most direful tragedy. “Well, 
then,” says the actor, ‘‘if that be not it, faith. 
Sir, [ have certainly lost your play.” ‘Lost my 
play!” cried the astonished bard—‘Yes, by G-d' 
but [ have: look ye, however, here is a draw full 
of both comdies and tragedies, take any two you 
please in the room of it.”’ 


‘‘Being once applied to by an author of his ac- 
quintance who had written a play, to introduce 
him, and recommend his. piece to the manager. 
Quin readily agreed to do him all the service in 
his power; but observing the shabbiness of his 
clothes, asked him if he had any other dress to 
appearin. “Yes,” replied the bard, “I have 
more clothes than I shall wear out.”” Quin asked 
an explanation; when the poet told him, in the 
first piace, he had another coat at home that was 


An appendage worn in a ting, and of great use 


ve before them, and besides her feelings were ||in'taking snuff. 


so very ragged he could never wear it. out; and 
that in the next place, he had three good suits at 
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the pawnbroker’s that he believed he should nev- 
er get out to wear. Quin took the hint 
and gave him five guineas to equip himself, intro- 
deced him to the manager, and his piece was 
brought on.” : 

« Having a new wig brought home which he 
was to wear upon a particular occasion, a friend 
veing by upon his trying it, before he had paid 
for it, complimented him for his taste, and highly 
approved the perriwig. . ‘Faith, Sir,” said Quin, 
“| know not how good it may prove in the long 
run, but at present it has run me over head and 
ears in debt.”’ . 

« Quin was one day lamenting that he grew 
old, when a shallow impertinent young fellow, 
asked him what he would give to be as young as 
he was. ‘I would even submit said Quin, “to 
be almost as foolish.” 

‘He came every year to London to play Sir 
John Falstaff for his old friend Ryan, till the 
year 1754, when having lost two of his teeth, he 
was compelled to decline the pleasure. The 
epistle he wrote to Ryan has, however, much of 
his wonted terseness in it.”’ 

“My dear Friend,--There is no person on 
eatth that I would sooner serve than Ryan— 
but, by G—--d, I will whistle Falstaff for no 
man.”—Slatesman, 


BOUGATION. 


JUDGE M’LEAN’S ADDRESS, 


The Address which Judge M’Lean, of the 
Seoreme Court prepared at the request of the 
Union and Jefferson Societies of Augusta College, 
has been printed in a pamphlet. 1t contains sound 
epinions, and excellent lessons for youth, terse- 
ly expressed, on the advantages of education, and 
the proper improvement of time. We subdjoin 
some of the paragraphs as specimens: 

The literary character of a country, if deserv- 
edly elevated, is of incalculable value. It gives 
amoral power, which extends over the opinions 
and actions of men, throughout the civilized 
world. This is the empire of reason, which, 
next to liberty, is the proudest triumph a nation 
can achieve. Every country bas cherished, with 
the utmost solicitude the literary reputation of 
its citizens. This reputation is considered as be- 
longing to the nation. And { might ask, what 
can more distinguish a country than citizens, who, 
n account of their learning and talents, command 
the voluntary homage of the world. Such men 

distinguish the age in which they live, and are 


justly denominated benefactors of the auman 
Face.” 


* * a * 


‘‘ Without personal application, the highest 
sts of nature, and the finest opportunities for 


‘he acquisition of knowledge, will be of very. lit- 


le advantage. 
“How seldom do we find a man of splendid 
talents and great attainments, who has a son that 
*cquires equal celebrity. This may in some de- 
sree be owing tothe reputation of the father, 
"dich the son seeks to appropriate to himself, 
without using the proper means to deserve it.” 
“There are few instances where young men of 
teat fortunes become eminent. The reason is, 
“cause they feel no necessity of relying upon 
personal efforts for a subsistence; and hay- 
‘ag the means of enjoying, what are falsely cali- 


| vidual efforts, to add something to the amount of 


ed, the pleasures of life, they yield to indulgence; 
their minds become relaxed, and their ambition is. 
destroyed. 


‘*No man ever attained much distinction in lite- 
rature, in the sciences or in anr learned profes- 
sions, without great labor. And no individual of 
good capacity, who enjoyed ordinary opportuni- 
ties fur study, and improved them to the best ad- 
vantage, ever failed to become dcistinguished.— 
The great Newton declared, in a letter to Dr. 
Bentley, “that if he had done the public any 
service, it was due to nothing but industry ano 


‘Here every man must stand or fall on his 
own merits. He cannot be sustained by his 
wealth, or by the respectability of his connexions. 
Nor can a young man hope to rise in public es- 
teem, by factitious circumstances. He must lay 
the foundation of his future prosperity, by exem- 
plary conduct and incessant stady. He must ab- 
stract himself from those amusements which con- 
sume time, and onfit the mind for improvement. 
He must be satisfied with the gratification aris- 
ing from a rapid advance, and the prospect of 
future celebrity. These afford to the mind a 
much higher enjoyment, than can be found in the 
most brilliant circles of society. They never pall 
upon the appetite, but continue to give increasing 
delight.” 

* 


| \ 
‘© He who wishes to have a name that shall be 


cherished by pvusterity, who desires by his indi- 


human happiness, and the glory of his country, 
has mueh to do, and but little time for action.— 
His days and nights should be devoted to. the pur- 
suit of this great object. ‘The principles of truth, 
justice, patriotism, should be the foundation on 
which he builds. Whether his life be public, or 
private, the same moral principle should govern 
him. He should discard, as incompatible with 
either truth, honesty, or patriotism, that political 
trickery which is shamelessly professed by some, 
and practised by many. By means not only 
wholly unexceptionable, but laudable, should he 
aspire to eminence. And when such a career 
shall be about to close, there will be nothing pain- 
ful in the retrospect.”’ | 


MUMOREIB. 


Henry IV. of France being out one day on a 
hunting match, lost hie party and was riding a- 
lone. Observing a country fellow standing upon 
a gate, apparently onthe watch, he asked him 
what he was lwoking for. ‘ I’se come here,’ says 
he,‘ to see the king.’ ‘Get up behind me,” re- 
plied the monarch, ‘and I will soon conduct you to 
the place where you may see him.’—Hodge, 
without any scruple mounted; but as they were 


riding along he put this sagacious question to his 
companion. ‘They tell me he has got a power 
of lords we’um, how may a body know which is 
he?? The king replied, ‘That he would be able 
to distinguish Lim by seeing that all his atten- 
dants took off their hats, while he himself remain- 
ed uncovered.’ Soon after, they joined the hunt 
when all the circle as may well be expected were 
greatly surprised to see the king so oddly attended. 
When they were arrived his majesty turning to 


= 


the clown, asked himif he could tell which was 
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the king. ‘I don’t know (answered he) but faith 
it must be one of us two, for we’ve both got our 
hats on.’ 


2 INFLUENCE OF HABIT. 

During the dreadful days of Napoleon’s rereat 
from Moscow, every bivouac around him was 
marked with acircle of dead. There was pro- 
miscuovsly assembled men ofall nations, ranks 
and ages—ministers, generals, commissaries,-— 
One most remarkable in the group was an old — 
nobleman,a relic of the gay and brilliant days of the 


\ French Court. As soon as day broke,this old gene- 


ral officer was seen sitting on the snow-covered 
trunk of a tree, employed with unalterable gaity 
upon the details of his toilet. In the midst of the 
hurricane he dressed and powdered his head with 
the greatest care, as if in mockery of the miseries 
and the adverse elements which assailed him.— 
Near him the scientific men, almost cut in pieces 
by the north wind,were engaged in inquiries into 
the causes of its direction. 


SUGAR TONGS. 


A dDack-woodsman, who had never seen a pair 
of sugar tongs; but who being invited to a tea 
party, requested a person, who unhappily, was 
seated near him, to give him some information re- 
specting its use. ‘It is avery ingenious instru+ 
ment’ said the cruel wag, ‘which has been invent- 
ed for the purpose of blowing the nose. It is now 
m general use in genteel society; and it is expect- 
ed that the disgusting custom of using the fin- 
gers, will soon be altogether abolished.’ The 
sugar dish was handed round; the unfortunate 
‘Lion’ seized the tongs, and the polite part of 
the assembly were scandalized at the oulre ap- 
plication ofthe instrument, and the tremendous 


explosion which followed.--Exeler News Let- 
ter. 


* 
EFFECT OF MUSIC UPON THE ELPOWS OF TaILORS. 


The effect of music on the senses was oddly and . 
wonderfully verified during a late general mourn= 
ing in London. A tailor had a great number of 
black suits, which were to be finished in a short 
space of time--among his workmen, there was 
a fellow who was always singing Rule Britannia, 
and the rest of the journeymen joined in the 
chorus. The tailor made his observations, and 
found the slow time of the tune retarded the 
work; in consequence, he engaged a blind fid- 
dler, and placing him near the workshop, made 
him play the lively tune of Nancy Dawson.— 
This had the desied effect--the tailors elhows 
moved obedient to the melody, and the clothes 
were sent.home within the prescribed period. 


KISSING WITH AN APPETITE. 


A religious sect has recently sprung up in the 
county of Surry, one of whose tenets was to salute 
each other with an Loly kiss. One of the female 
devotees,a young lady with athousand charms, 
happened to encounter a young gentleman, of 
whom she was enamoured, and gave hima more 
cordial and loving salute than was quite becoming. 
The next day she received a message from the 
highpriest of the sect, saying she had been excom- 
municated for “kissing with an appetite.’ 


HEALTH. 


Another word for temperance and exercise. 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
In the North Parish in Wrentham. 


(Documents Continued.) 
« To the Rev. Moses Thacher, Paster of the Church in 
North Wrentham. 


Dear Sir--As it has been publicly stated and pub-), 


Sin—Yon request me to give you the substance of 


lished, that the Masonic members, of ‘the Church in 


the North Parish in Wrentham’ have renounced Free-| 


masonry, and I believe this was the expectation of 
members of the Ecclesiastical Council last convened 
in North Wrentham, I feel it my duty to make the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Soon after the meeting of said Council I had a con- 
versation with Mr. Daniel Blake, Jr. a member of the 
Church in the Nerth Parish in Wrentham,’ on the 
subject of our ecclesiastical difficulties. In the course 
ef the conversation I told him I understood that he had 
renounced Masonry, and that so far, a principal bar 
to the settlement of difficulties was removed. His re- 
ply was with emphasis, ‘1 have not renounced Mason- 
ry; [have only withdrawn from the Institution for the 
present,so long as it may be for the peace of the church. 
{ shail feel proud to have the time come when [ shall 
be excommunicated from the church on account of my 
Masonry.’ On the day of our Annual Parish Meeting, 
in March last, I had further conversation with Mr. 
Blake, on the same subject. I told him, that, in our 
previous conversation, I understood him to say, ‘ he 
had not renounced Masonry.’ He answered, ‘If did 


tell you so then, that [ had not renounced Masonry, | 


and I tell youso now.’ 

_ As this last conversation was after the publication of 
the ‘ Report’ of ‘tie Church in the North Parish in 
Wrentham,” which stated that the Masonic members 
had renounced; I felt somewhat surprised, and I feel it 
my duty to submit this statement, for you te use as you 
may think the cause of truth requires: 

Yours respectfully, 
Smirn Ponp. 
Wrentham Sept. 7, 1831.’ 


This certifies that we, the subscribers, heard all the 


conversation between Smith Pond and Daniel Blake,Jr. 


on the evening of the 16th Dec. last, two days after 
the session of the last ecclesiastical council in North 


Wrentham. After Mr. Pond had read the result of 
aaid council, (which was at that time in possession of | 


Daniel Blake, Jr.) he was asked how he liked it? His 
reply was, ‘I like it much, except that part of it which 


answered ‘ Perfectly; Masons have met me more than 
half way; the bars of separation are entircly removed, 
and the church ought to come together again.’ He 
farther remarked that ‘Masons had done all that 
he could reasonably desire.’ He seemed to understand 
the extent of the resolution which the Masonic breth- 
ren had adopted perfectly. He was asked if it would 
Re generally satisfactory to those who adhered’ to Mr. 
Thacher? He replied he* presumed it would be, or if 
it was not, still he should be satisfied. Daniel Blake, 
Jr. thea remarked that he had been called upon to 
«make a great sacrifice for the peact of the church; 
the bad complied with the advice of a council, and 
if what he had done made for peace, te was happy 
that he had left the Masonic institution. Ue said that 
he had done all that he could conscientiously do, and 
ef his brethren were determined that he should go as 
far as Mr. Thacher had gone, he should be proud to 
be excommunicated from the church on that ground. 
Mr. Pond was so far from manifesting the least swr- 
prise or dissatisfaction, that some of his last words 
were, ‘Brother Blake, I am perfectly satisfied. 
Signed by 
Danie. BLAKE, 


Jemima Biaxr. 
North Wrentham, Sep. 16, 1831.. 


| Wrentham, Sept, 19, 1831. 
does not recognize the new church—for Ido think | 


that it is a church.’ He was then asked if he was satis- | 
fied with what the Masonic brethren had done? He) 


‘a conversation that I had with my brother, Smith 
Pond, on the morning of the 17th Dec. 1830, it being 
the nextday after his €onversation with you, and I feel 
bound to comply with your request. He said to me, at 
‘the time ‘specified above, that he called on you the 
evening before, for the purpose of reading the Result 
of the Council, and of knowing how you understood it; 
‘and said that he was ‘ entirely satisfied with you—that 
Masons had done every thing that could be required of 
them; that the bars were now completely down, and 
thatthe new church had nothing to do but to accept 
the result of the council,’ [ thes said to him that the 
Masonic members of the church had made a great sac- 
rifice for the sake of peace. He said, ‘1 know it; 
and I have been acting for a party; and have not been 
jactuated by one christian feeling for a year past, and 
\Lean never rest until [ have made a humble acknowl- 
edgment before the whole church. He then said, 
iwith a strong emphasis, and with much weeping, that 
‘the Masons had met him more than half way, and 
had left him nothing on his part to do.” You have 
liberty to make such use of this as the cause of truth 
may require. 


Preston Ponp. 
Mr. Daniel Blake, Jr. 


North Wrentham, Sep. 14, 1831. 

Dear Protuer: I have read the statement of Mr. 
‘Pond relative to a conversation with his brother, 
‘Smith Pond, on the morning after his interview with 


‘you, and it is substantially as he related it to me im- 
mediately afler the conversation was held. 1 cannot 
be mistaken, for it madea deep impression on my 
mind, and so much was Mr. Pond affected by the ap- 
parent humility of his brother, that it was with great 
|difficulty that he could command his feelings, so as to 
give me a history of the conversation. 


ABiaL Ponp. 


Mr. Danie! Blake, Jr, 

North Wrentham, Sept. 17, 1831. 

This certifies that Mr. Smith Pond told me, the sub- 
scriber, a few days after the ecclesiastical council in 
North Wrentham, whieh convened Dec. 14th, 1830, 
that he was perfectly satisfied with what his Masonic 
brethren had done by their withdrawment from the in- 
stitution, and, if his brethren of the church were rea- 
‘sonable, they would likewise be satisfied. 


Josreru Coss. 


SATURDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 22, 1831. 


MR. WIRT. 


We have said that Mr. Wirt is not the choice of 
the antimasonic party; that he was never thought of by 
the party, as their candidate for the Presidency, prior to 
his nomination by the Convention. And we have also 


suid that the party could not be induced to give him their 
united support, The evidence of the truth of these pre- 
dictions, has already began to manifest itself, in diferent 
parts of the country. The Huntington, Penn. Gazette, 
an original antimasonic paper, holds the following Jan- 
guage:—‘'Such a nomination excites no litile astonish- 
ment and dissatisfaction among the antimasons in this 
quarter. Mr. Wirt from the principles he has avowed, 


has no claim on the support of the antimasons, superior 
either to Jackson or ( lay; nor do we believe that anti- 
masons will regard him witha more favorable eye than 


‘|jeither of his competitors.”” The same paper also ex- 


presses a belief that President Jackson will obtain more 
antimasonic votes in that section of the country, than 
Mr. Wirt! ‘Thus it appears that the Pennsylvania dele- 


‘|{gates were right in their conelusion that the nomination 


of Mr. Wirt would not be satisfactory to their constity- 


ents. Their opposition to his nomination was based on 
sound principles. ‘They knew the views and wishes of 
their constituents, and they were correct in their position 
before the Convention, that they were not acthorised te 
com promise the principles of the party by entering into 
any engagements with an opposing interest. The same 
views were entertained and the same opposition avowed 
by the delegates from Ohio, and it is probable that the 
same “astonishment and dissatisfaction’’ will show itself 
among the antimasons of that State. This division jn 
the ranks of antimasonry is not a matter of surprise. A 
party without any settled principle of action—without 
one honest or patriotic object in view, cannot be expected 
to exhibit much harmony in its proceedings. We shal! 
probably soon be favored with a re-enactment of the 
celebrated farce of the ‘* Kilkenny Cats.’’ 

We perceive that some of the papers speak of Mr. 
Wirt as one whose services have been an ‘* honcr to his 
country.’? As much may be said of any other individua! 
whose services have not resulted in dishonor to himself, 
nor to the prejudice of his country. But because a man 
has not dishonored himself nor his country by playing 
the part of a rogue, does it follow that he is to be reward- 
ed for his honesty by being placed at the head of the 
government? We had thought that other qualifications, 
besides that of not having disgraced the country, wete 
requisite in the Chief Magistrate ofthe Union. But agree- 
ably to the ptinciple Jaid down by the Baltimore anti- 
masonic Convention, and adopted by the papers above 
alluded to, a man is to be rewarded, not because he is 
honest from principle; but because he has been honest 
from necessity! For we presume that Mr Wirt’s servi- 
ces are spoken of in their public and not in their private 
relation. And what opportunity has he had, as a pubiic 
man, more than thousands of others, to warrant the con- 
clusion that he would not have acted as many others bave 
done, whose services are not particularly ** honorable to 
the country?”? So far as Mr. Wirt has been employed by 
the government we doubt not that his services have 
been ** honorable to his country,’’ inasmuch asthe faith- 
ful performance of any official act, however unimportant, | 
by any of its agents, isso. But fromthe nature of Mr. 
Wirt’s public services, he could not easily have been 
otherw:se than honest, had he been so disposed. Isa man 
to be rewarded for doing that well, which he could not 
do ill? If Mr. Wirt have no stronger claims ‘o the high 
office to which he aspires, we fear he will not succeed 
in the attainment of his object. 

What particular service has Mr. Wirt rendered to the 
country, that he should be singled out as the most  suita- 
ble candidate for the highest honor within the gift of 
a free people > What particular qualifications does he 
possess, that many others donot? Inthe walks of lit- 
erature, he holds a conspicuous rank; and as a lawyer. 
his friends would have us believe that he stands unrivall- 
ed. But we have no evidence that he has more distin- 
guished himself than many others of his profession have 
done, whose pretensions are of a much less magnitude; 
uniessit is to be looked for in his celebrated Indian 
case;—-for his ineffectual services in which he had the 
modesty to demand ef the ‘poor Indians’’ the trifling 
sum of fen thousand dollars! ‘This is indeed an ev. 
dence of the benevolent character of his heart, and ‘t 
may be sufficient to entitle him ta the honor. of holding 
the first rank in the legal profession! Admit that be 
does hold th’s rank as a lawyer—admit that he is distir- 
guished, above most ef his fellow citizens, for his literary 
acquirements, his tulents and eloquence—is this sufficien' 
reason why he should-be placed at the head of the go‘- 
ernment? He has nothing else to recommend him, His 
friends have nothing further to urge in support of his pre- 
tensions. What evidence have we of his superior quali- 
fications asa statesman? What has he done for the 
country? His eloquence has never been witnessed in thé 
halls of Congress. His talents have never been exhibited 
in any of the departments of government. We have ™ 
proof of his skiil as a diplomatist, either at home or a~ 
broad. On what then are bis claims founded? We ea2 
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avswer this question only by appealing to the history of his 
public life, from which we learn that he was the Attorney 
General of the United States, under J. Q. Adams, and 
that be has sold himself to the most unprincipled faction 
that ever cursed this or any other country. On this 
ground he is brought forward to supercede Henry Clay-- 
“the Negotiator at Ghent—the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives’’— the tried Statesman, and the man of 
eloquence and distinguished talents! _ 


SuRRENDER oF CHARTERS.—Onr readers wil! re- 
collect that much discussion has been had relative to a 
proposed surrender of the Charters of the Lodges in the 
State of Vermont; that a meeting was held at Montpel-er 
some months since, at which certain political managers 
exerted their eloquence and influence, and exhausted 
their powers of argument in support of the measure. — 
They will recollect also that certain political Masons, 
who seem to hold moral obligations and moral principle 
subservient to the honors and emoluments of office, gave 
public notice that the subject should be bronght before 
the Grand Lodge of that State; and they made no ques- 
tion that the Charters would be forthwith called in, and 
Masonry be abolished. Well, the Grand Lodge of Ver- 
mont have had a meeting—the subject was introduced— 
it was fully and freely discussed, and the vote was taken. 
Here is the result: For surrendering the Charters, 19— 
against it 99! No vote was taken in the Grand Chapter, 
on the subject. The friendsof the measure were proba- 
bly satisfied with the ee made of it by the 


Grand Lodge! 
\; e hope to hear no more ofthe surrender of Charters. 


When Masons cease to respect themselves—when they 
are prepared to compromise their principles as men and 
as citizens of a free government—they can have no right 
to expect to be permitted to share in the privileges of free- 
nen. Ifthere be Masons among us who are dissatisfied 
with the principles of the Institution, let them withdraw. 
There are no laws in Masonry that cequire their unwilling. 
attendance on the Institution. They have the same pri-| 


vileges as members of other societies: if they are dissatis-\) ment of the great object before them—the destruction of bookstores. 
fied let them discontinue their membership and their an intolerant and proscriptive faction. 


meetings with the faternity. Luke-warm and inefficient 
members are of no value to any society. Such at the 
present time, from the influence of example, are a detri- 
ment to Masonry. She can part with them without ex- 
periencing a pang of regret. Politicians may learn from 
the result of the measures of their Vermont brethren, that 
they cannot use Masonry for political purposes. She has 
friends who are alike ready to protect her from the as- 


siults of her open enemies, and to preserve her from the || 


hypocritical designs of professed friends, or secret 
foes. 

The Montpetier Patriot has the following paragraph 
on this subject: — 

The annual Communication of the Grand Lodge of this 
State, was held in this place on Tuesday last; and an 
adjourned meeting of the Grand Chapter on Wednesday. 
As public opinion has been considerably awakened on 
the subject of these two bodies relinquishing their char- 
ters and dissolving the Institution, we learn that a very 
full representation attended—that a free and interesting 
debate was had upon the question of surrendering; the 
arguinents for, ubly enforced, and against as ably an- 


swered: the result of which, was a decision to maintain | 


the Charters of the Grand Lodge and Chapter—the 
former having been in existence in this State thirty seven 
years. Among the adherents and supporters to the prin- 
tiples of this Institution are found men, whose high sense 
ofhoner, patriotism, and moral worth have never been 
questioned. We understand that five sirths of the 
members were against surrendering the Charters, 

An address was delivered in the Meeting House on 
Wednesday, before both bodies by G. 1. Prentiss, Esq. 


which was of the first order, and which will shortly be 
Placed before the pone. 


Cone Refom Bill has passed the Committee of the 


NORFOLK SENATORIAL ELECTION, 


We learn that at an assemblage of antimasons in the 
county of Norfolk on Monday last, 


Lives oF THE PLayers.—We have. given on 
preceding page, a brief notice of this very interesting 
work: together with a selection from the numerous anec+ 


CHRISTOPHER WEBB, | dotes with which its pages are enriched. Hereafter we 
_ shall furnish-an extract or two from some one or more of 


JOHN BAILEY, and 
” ‘the biographical sketches. In the mean time we beg 


MOSES THACHER! 
: ris . leave to recommend the work to our readers as oie un- 
Were nominated as candidates to be supported by the | 
usually amusing and interesting. 


freemen of that county at the approaching Senatorial elec- | We persefva shat Mir, H12.2., to have 


tion! ed the already formidable list of publishers, with a gallant 


We ape that _ bearing, has in press and will shortly publish, ‘‘Recollee- 
should be again offered to the, elnetone: of Torte tions of the Stage,’’ by Bernard; ‘Sir Edward Seaward’s 


that Moses Thacher sheuld have had the efftontery to | | Narrative,’’ by Miss Jane Porter ; ‘‘ Beauties of Sheridan ;”” 
permit his name tu be again held up as a candidate for | e«Charncters’ of Theophrastus,’ &. We heartily wish 


public office, is indeed a matter of astonishment! The), enterprising and worthy publisher that success to 


people once rejected jit, ag tre Legislature of this which his talents arid industry so eminently entitle him. 
Commonwealth sanctioned the act! If we are not de- |) 


ceived in our estimate of the intelligence and honesty of 


3} We learn from antimasonic authority, that Mr. 
the electors of Norfolk, they will re-affirm their former _ Wirt has written another antimasonic letter, in which he 
decision in terms not to be misinterpreted even by Moses | expresses his convictiun that Masons onght to be required 
Thacher. | to take a new oath of allegiance to their country! 

The above nomination is purely antimasonic. The | Some of the papers contend that Mr. Wirt has acagpt— 
candidates are pledged to the proscriptive policy of that ea the nomination of the antimasonic Convention, for the 
faction. Atthe lastelection some doubts were enter-— ‘purpose of transferring the party to Mr. Clay, ifhe should 
tained as to the extent of the antimasonic character of pe nominated by the Baltimore Convention in Decem- 
Mr. Bailey. It was thought by a large number of the ber! In other words, that he has taken the antimasonie 
electors of the county that, if elected, he would not co- party into his own keeping, with authority to sell itto the 


operate with the party in their persecution of any portion highest bidder! Very probable! 
of his fellow-citizens; and this circumstance probably | tiple 


secured his election. But there is now no longer room i Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative.—We have re- 
to doubt. He became an antimason from policy, and ceived from the Messers. Harper, New York, a copy 
‘he continues so from necessity. ‘of Sir E. Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck, and 
| The National Republican party have not yet made — “consequent discovery of certain islands in the Caribbean 


‘\their nominations. A Convention has been called for the sea: with a detail of many extraordinary and highly inter- 


purpose to meet at Dedham, on the 3Ist inst. After the’ esting events in his life, from the year 1733 to 1749, as 
nominations are made, let the friends of toleration and written in his own Diary; in three volumes, beautifally © 
equal rights unite and rally in their strength, and the got up.—The work is edited by Miss Jane Porter, 
result will be honorable to thetn as American freemen.— whose reputation as an authoress, is a sufficient guarantee 
The electors of Norfolk should not hesitate for a moment, of the excellence of the work before us. We shall speak 
to sacrifice all minor party considerations to the attain- of it more particularly, in our next. It is forsale at the 


Let them | 
‘make a generous sacrifice to the common good. Let | Moses Taacuxn.—We have given on preced- 7 
‘their rallying words be—toleration and equal rights! |S Pages, & letter to this gentleman from Mr. Caleb 
| Sayles. Mr. 8. is a gentleman of truth and veracity, and 
of undoubted integrity. He has been wantonly and 
|| unwarrantabl y brought before the public by Mr. Thach- 
she Hope,”’ should have been credited to the Hartford er, in his public communications. And we have thought 
Boquet. The editor of the Boquet, in terms courteous ‘it due to him that he should have an opportunity to be 
and gentlemanly, assures us that the article ‘ rightfully heard in his own defence. The public will judge of the 
| belongs” to him, and we have no reasons to doubt the. rmerits of the controversy. 


LireERARY CREDIT. _-The miscellaneous article on. 
the last page of the Mirror of the Ist inst. entitled 


‘truth of his words; bat we assure him that we never) 


saw the article in the Boquet. It was copied by us) We learn that an antimasonic meeting was called in 
from a Vermont paper, where it appeared without | Dorchester on Sunday evening last, for the purpose of 
credit; and, if ‘* cruelly mutilated,’’ the charge of |choosing eight delegates to the County Convention, for 
mutilation lies not at our door. We agree fully with the nomination of Senators. The number in attendanee 
the editor of the Boquet, in the ‘‘ opinion that he who || was seven /—four of whom were chosen delegates! 

originally gives to the public an article, which is worth 
copying, is entitled to, and should receive, the slight,|| TurarricatRow.—A fellow of the name of Ander- 
recompense” of ** due credit.”” We published the ar-/|son, a singer, has beep driven from the New York boards, 
ticle in question among our miscellaneous selections, | on account of abuse heaped upon this country while on 
and should readily have designated the source whence | his passage from England. The New Yorkers tréated 
it emanated, had it been known to us. We ourselves’, him as he deserved to be treated. He will not probably 
have suffered to a considerable extent, in consequence ‘again venture himself before an American audience.— 


of this unfair practice of transferring articles from one’ 
paper to another, without giving the proper credit. We 
have not the 6th No. of the Boquet at hand, or we 
should correct the mutilations, of which the editor 
complains; though we consider ourselves under no ob- 
ligation to do so, not being the author of them. 

Will the editor of the Boquet be so kind as to in- 
form us whether the article in ‘ the last numher of his 
paper,’ headed “*Woman,”’ be original, or whether it be 
one that ‘* he has seen fit to appropriate to his own use 
without giving due credit ?”’ 


The intelligence brought by the Hannibal and Pacific, 
of revolutionary excesses at Warsaw, we regret to say, is 


now confirmed. 


The managers of the Park theatre have been taught a 
lesson, that if properly appreciated, may be of essential 
service to them. 

Governor and Council of this Common- 
wealth have appointed Thursday the Ist of Dec, next as 
a day of Thankegiving, &e. 


fic The news from Poland is of the most ,discoa 
ing character. Civil discord and anarchy are in a “ 
way to effect that which has hitherto defied the whole 
power of Russia to accomplish. 


Many of the provinces of Russia, as also the greatey 


part of Hungary, are in revolt. 
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From the Exeter News-Letter. 
STANZAS, 


“Oh! who would wish to live, but he who fears 
to die.”’ 


Youth is not bright, 
Oft *tis clouded by storms; 
And the darkness of night, 
All its beauty deforms, — 
And often has grief overwhelmed the young mind, 
And cast all its joys, all its pleasures behind: 
The heart has been withered, and oft the deep sigh 
Swells the tortured bosom.~-Oh! fear ve to die? 
Life’s summer’s not far, 
Neither sweet are its flowers; 
*Tis crowded with care, 
And.dark are its hours. 
Storms rest on the brightness its beauty adorns, 
And there’s scarcely a rose but tis covered with 
thorns; 
And life and its burdens,—0! heavy they lie 
Qn the mind and the man.—Dost thou fear then to die? 


Its winter is drear; 
It is lonely and sad; 
No bright hopes appear, 
Hopes, that make the heart glad; 
AN, all that dehghted has faded away; 
And ceared is the heart, once so joyous and gay; 
And the smile that once beamed from the clear dark 
eye, 
Is vacant and sad.—Canst thou fear then to die? 


When dear friends have gone 

To the cold silent tomb, 

Who weuld wish to sojourn 

In this bleak world alone? 

0! joyful’s the thought we shall meet those we love, 

With ransomed mankind in the mansions above; 

In those relms of delight beyond the bright sky.— 

*¢ Who would wish to exist, who fears then to die.” 
A. 


| 


WARTBAL 


BLACK SNAKE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


In New England ,we believe the black snake us- 


‘wally attains to a lager size than any other reptile. | 
They have not unfrequently been known to). 
measure between six and seven feet in length; 
and may be found in abundance in the pastures’ 
of this State in the months of April and May,| 


‘when they emerge from their dens, and court the’ 
rays of the noon-day sun. They may then be 
killed with but little trouble, being somewhat 
torpid, and sluggish in their motions. They af- 


terwards become more active and shy; and if 


geenin the summer months hecome instantly 


alarmed, and glide away with the velocity of a 


race horse. They are generally considered 
harmless; and it is ascertained that their bite is 
mot venomous: Instances have been known how- 
ever of their having attacked ‘the human form 
divine,’ without provocation, and they have then 
ptoved themselves a fearful enemy. 


Several years since Mr. N. a gentleman of 


Massachusetts, was proceeding on foot from Lynn 
to Lynfield. Pursuing the shortest route, his 
path for several miles lay through the sterile pas- 


tures, hills and woods, which abound ‘in that viel! 


cinity. He was walking leisurely along, when 
his attention wa$ attracted by a rustling among 
the bushes near him, and two monstrous black 
snakes, which he stated to have been seven or 
eight feet in length, made their appearance, rush- 
ing towards him, thrusting out their forked 
tongues, while their eyeballs seemed glowing 
with defiance and ire. Having no means of de- 
fence, and being aware that ‘the better pait of 
valor is discretion,’ Mr. N. turned and fled from 
his enemies as fast as his legs would carry him. 
His pursuers, however, soon caine up with him, 
and one of them clinging to his boot, arrested his 
farther progress. The snake twined itself a- 
round bis leg, with its head reaching above his 
knee—and seemed evidently attempting to gain 
his body, for the purpose of compressing him to 
death. In this critical situation, Mr. N. fortan-. 
ately retained his self-possession, and drew a 
penknife from his pocket, with which he severed. 
the body of his loathsome antagonist. Its com- 
panion escaped. 

A woodcutter in a neighboring town, was once, 
cutting down atree whieh stood near a ledge of 
rocks, which rose precipitately to the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet. Suddenly a large black 
snake sprang from the ledge above him, and a- 


lighted on his shoulder, to the great horror of the 
poor fellow. ‘Ihe snake began to entwine sees 
around his body, which he attempted to prevent 
by seizing the neck of the snake,and striving with 
all his strength, to compel it fo relinquish its held. | | 
In this way, this modern Lapeoon struggled with’ 
the arch enemy, and at last succeeded in releasing | 
himself from its grasp. The snake fled among’ 
the bushes, and was soon out of sight. But such 
an effect did this severe contest produce upon the 
mind of the woodman, that for weeks and months| 
afterwards hewas constantly haunted by visions of 
terror: During “his sleep he would again realize 
all the agonies, which he experienced during his 
conflict with the serpent.—Eaeler News Letter. 


From the Token for 1832. 
STANZAS. 


On viewing the Asylum for the Deaf and Dum at 
Hartford. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


And in thy silence was his sentence.—Prometheus. 


There stand forever! God will bear thee up, 

While lesser things of earth shall pass away; 

So sure is Mercy still to crown the cup, 

The bitterest cup of human destiny! 

Joy! that a flame in noble hearts is left, 

Yo light your shadowed path, ye striken and bereft! 


Holy retreat of the unspotted soul! 

That hearest not the world’s loud tongue proclaim 
ts tale of nothing o’er the madd’ning bowl, 

Where Pride and Gen us sink to Guilt and shame— 

Thou shalt survive, a glory to mankind, 

When we shall make our graves, nor leave a name be- 
hind. 

There is no noise of mirth within thy halls, 

Though the fall flood of Life is rolling there. 

A thousand tongaes—bat still no echo falis— 

A thousand prayers—but still no sound of prayer! 

A thousand spirits there may melt to song, 


Though, *tis the heart’s deep music, silent, but how 


There is no sound of mourning in thy halls, 
Though Sorrow there oft lifts her tearful eye; 
But living Stillness moves along the walls, 
Where ears are sentenced for eternity! 
Oppressive silence! where one feels alone, 
As if all souls from their mortality had flown. 


God has sealed up all lips—all lips are still— 

Has closed all ears, till sound itself is o’er; 

And now no discord wakes a warring will, 

Or waves unholy break en passion’s shore. 

Peace is the watchword on this hallowed ground— 
Religion speaks in silent eloquence around! 


O God! thy disvensations none can tell, 

Or haman frailty dream how dark may be 

Thy visitations on us—for the spell 

That can unveil the Future, bides with thee, 

In thy blue home. Thou unapproached and high— 


| One, and alone, in thy unchanging majesty! 


Yet these shall turn impassioned to the sky, 
In deep, though voiceless praise around thy throne, 
That they can grasp creation with the eye, : 
And read the lines that teach them ’tis thine own! 
Well may ye glory in so proud a shrine, 

Whose virtue almost makes humanity divine. 


OKIGIN AND PROSPECTS OF MAN. 


A posthumous essay on this subject, by the late 
Tuomas Hors, Esq. author of Anasta-ius, &e. 
&c. has lately been printed in London. The 
Literary Gazette, from which we derive ovr 


|| knowledge of it—as only a few copies were exe- 


cuted, and none for circulation—thus gives i's 


| character:— Newport Mer. 


* Altogether one of the. most extraordinary 
productions of the age in which we live, this 
posthumous work of the author of Anastasius is 


| destined to excite the deepest interest in the phi- 


losuphical world. It treats in a perfectly new and 
origina! manner of the metaphysical ‘abstractions 
least examinable by human sense or reason:—ol 
elernity, time, space, matter, force, movement, 
mind, soul, God. The views of the creation of 
the world; of the origin of man literally from the 
dust of the earth (ora congregation of entitics;) 
of evil being deduced from good, arrived at a 
certain point, as death follows life; the progress 
of the inorganic and organic world; of vitality; 
of society in all its advanced and civilized rela- 
tions; and of the future;--these views, we re- 
peat, and many others of the greatest importance, 
are presented in a way to merit the closest study 
and examination which intellect can bestow upon 
topics of so elevated a character. These indeed 
are pages to ‘ give us pause;’ and will, we cannot 
doubt, engage the pens of the ablest philosopkers 
of the present and subsequent times, For our- 
selves, we shall only be competent to point out 
some of the more curious phenomena —some 
of the things calculated to inspire general 
reflection; and now we have but to add, that the 
whole scope of these volumes, offering an entire- 
ly new and very striking System of Philosophy, 
is such as to enforce the advantages of virtue and 
righteousness in our present state, and offer 4 
bright hope of the blissful enjoyment of soul (no 
longer invidualized) in the world to come.’ 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 


Three Dollarsa year,in adyance. Agents allowed 
the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they ob 
tain. Individuals mast send $3 on ordering the paper. 
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